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QUESTING WITH guile 


We hope you have looked over 
the list of amazing new inven- 
tions portrayed on the cover and 
in 3 pages of the current issue of 
Time. Many of them are push 
button operated. However, Philip 
A Fleger, pres of Duquesne Light 
Co, says that push buttons may 
soon become obsolete, if the elec- 
tric industry can carry off pres- 
ent research projects. A simple 
voice command of “On” or “Off” 
will control home lighting. And 
we hear that the telephone indus- 
try is ready to help the lady of 
the house turn on or off the stove 
or other equipment by phone 
when she is away from home. 
Some people still don’t believe 
science fiction writers, but their 
characters have been enjoying 
such benefits for a long time. 

Joe Hyams tells in the San 
Francisco Chronicle of a young 
man, Keith Vincent, who has de- 
veloped a heady new business in 
Hollywood, called “Hairloom.” 
He collects hair cuttings from 
barber shops and teen-age idols 
themselves, and imbeds 5 or 6 
strands along with a picture of 
the owner in a round plastic 
locket. He has enough hair from 
Jane Mansfield for 2 million 
lockets, because she had her long 
hair cut in Rome for a picture. 
The clients receive a royalty for 
their clippings. Teen-agers won’t 


be able to buy an Elvis locket, 
however. Vincent said: “Col 
Parker wants an arm and a leg 
for everything connected with El- 
vis, even hair.” 

99 


Steven Rice, “low Indian on 
the totem pole” of the Calif Agua 
Caliente tribe, has just been giv- 
en a 6-acre plot in the heart of 
the Palm Springs hotel belt. Cul- 
ver Nichols, court appointed 
guardian for the 2-yr-old boy, 
who having only $10,000 was the 
poorest of the tribe, chose enough 
property to bring his holdings to 
$325,000. The occasion was the 
equalizing by the tribe of com- 
munity property held under the 
Calif Mission Act. Now, no one 
can hail Steven as “Lo, the poor 
Indian.” 

In Cape Town, S Africa, “Su- 
gary Sylvia” is the champion 
disk-for-a-date dame. Among the 
teen-agers a black disk with a 
hole in the center—the long-play 
record—is the measure of popu- 
larity and the price of a date. 
Sylvia has over 600 records, all 
autographed by the donors. 

And there’s a woman in Pisto- 
ria, Italy, who requested police 
to bring back her husband, miss- 
ing for 42 yrs. Asked why, she 
replied: “I want him back, be- 
cause I’ve run out of money.” 
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may we QUOTE 


{1] Pres Dwicut D EIsEN- 
HOWER, speaking at the UN: 
“In an age of rapidly devel- 
oping technology, secrecy is 
not only an anachronism—it 
is downright dangerous. To seek to 
maintain a society in which a mil- 
itary move can be made in com- 
plete secrecy, while professing a 
desire to reduce the risk of war 
through arms control, is a contra- 
diction.” . . . [2] UN Ambassador, 
JAMES J WADSWORTH, answering 
Castro’s charges against the U S: 
“I will not attempt to deal with all 
the charges made against us Mon- 
day. Most of these charges which 
are not new, have already been 
answered by the Organization of 
American States. The U S in the 
next few days will make available 
a document dealing with all the 
charges involved.” .. . [3] Sir Bar- 
FIELD Barwic of Australia, com- 
menting on Pres Eisenhower’s ad- 
dress to the UN: “Mr Khrushchev 
acknowledged that Pres Eisenhow- 
er’s statement was conciliatory. The 
statement created a great oppor- 
tunity for the Soviet to make a 
step toward closing the gap be- 
tween the conflicting camps, but 
Mr Khrushchev did not avail him- 
self of the opportunity, and one 
can only conclude that this was 
deliberate.” . . . [4] Sec’y of State 
CHRISTIANN A HERTER, commenting 
on Khrushchev’s speech: “It was 
an all-out attack, a real declara- 
tion of war against the structure, 
Personnel and location of the 
United Nations.” [5] Att’y 


Swinton Tuomas, telling a court 





you on that ? 


in Exeter, England, 
why his client broke 
out of prison to 
see a woman: “He 
wanted to marry 
her, but unfortun- 
ately there was never enough time 
between his jail sentences.” .. 
[6] Senator JoHN F KENNEDY, in 
the TV debate: “I do not think we 
are doing enough to keep the na- 
tion moving. I am not satisfied as 
an American with the progress we 
are making.” .. . [7] V-Pres Ricxu- 
ARD M NIxon, answering Sen Ken- 
nedy in the debate: “Sen Kennedy 
suggests that we move in the di- 
rection of more gov’t controls, in- 
cluding price increases to con- 
Sumers. It hasn’t worked in the 
past; I don’t think it will work in 
the future.” ... [8] Sen Lynnon B 
JOHNSON, speaking at Garden City, 
Kansas: “American farmers are 
entitled to a divorce from the Re- 
publican Administration on grounds 
of non-support, cruelty and breach 
of promise.” . . . [9] Henry Casor 
Lopce, Republican candidate for 
V-Pres, at Gary, Ind: “It will take 
enthusiasm on the part of all the 
people to achieve a new plateau of 
peace. It will take experience—this 
is not a time for on-the-job-train- 
ing.” ... [10] Pres Kwame Nxrvu- 
MAH of Ghana, speaking to the UN: 
“The Congo is an acute African 
problem which can be solved by 
Africans only.” 








que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 
Charlies Haddon Spurgeon 


AGRICULTURE—1 


Four to 8 yrs and a half million 
to a million dollars are req’d to 
develop a marketable pesticide, 
Herbert R Moody of Rohm & Haas 
said recently—Chemurgic Digest. 


AMBITION—2 


Make no little plans; they have 
no magic to stir men’s blood and 
probably themselves will not be 
realized. Make big plans; aim high 
in hope and work, remembering 
that a noble, logical diagram once 
recorded will never die, but long 
after we are gone will be a living 
thing, asserting itself with ever- 
growing insistency. Remember that 
our sons and grandsons are going 
to do things that would stagger us. 
Let your watchword be order and 
your beacon beauty. — Dan’, H 
Burnuam, This Wk Mag. 





AMERICA—Symbolism—3 


When Congress ist met to decide 
upon a symbol to represent the 
country for all time to come, the 
politicians agreed that the dramat- 
ic-looking bald eagle would be the 
finest symbol of all. One dissenting 
voice was raised by testy old Ben 
Franklin — whose choice was the 
turkey. “The eagle,” Franklin 
screeched, “is a bird of bad moral 
character. He does not get his liv- 
ing honestly. Too lazy to fish for 
himself, the bald eagle pursues the 
fishing hawk (osprey) and takes 
nis fish from him. The eagle ‘is 
generally poor and often lousy. He 
is therefore,” Franklin finished 
piously, “by no means a proper 
symbol for brave and honest Amer- 
ica.” The Congressmen harrumph- 
ed, and voted the eagle as our nat’l 
symbol. — Russ KInne, “Freedom’s 
Big Bird,” True, 7-’60. 
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BOOKS—4 

Norway’s floating library: After 
the bookmobile, widely used in the 
rural districts of eastern Norway, 
the first book boat is now plying 
among the islands of the country’s 
west coast, bringing books to the 
fishermen and farmers who live in 
the scattered communities in this 
region. Sponsored by the Bergen 
city council, Bergen public library, 
the State and the Province of Hor- 
daland, the book boat carries about 
3,000 vol’s and calls at 149 places 
in the province—UNESCO Courier. 


BROTHERHOOD—5 

The days of the rugged individ- 
ualist are over and the days of the 
cooperative individual are here. The 
pioneer on his homestead was in- 
dependent and could go it alone. 
His descendants, whether at the 
plow, or loom or desk, whether in 
village or city, are interdependent, 
The pioneer forged a free world 
on his own; his -children’s children 
must find their way with all other 
peoples to a free world.—PauL G 
HorrmMan, New Outlook. 


BUSINESS—6 

I like business because it is com- 
petitive, because it rewards deeds 
rather than words; I like business 
because it compels earnestness and 
does not permit me to neglect to- 
day’s task while thinking about 
tomorrow; I like business because 
it undertakes to please, not re- 
form, because it is honestly selfish, 
thereby avoiding hypocrisy and 
mistakes, shiftlessness and ineffi- 
ciency, while rewarding well those 
who give it the best they have in 
them; and, lastly, I like business 
because each day is a fresh adven- 
ture—R H CaBELL, pres, Armour & 
Co, quoted in Highways of Happi- 
ness. 


CLOTHES—7 

I thought I’d seen everything 
when at the ist big fashion show 
I went to, a little old lady insisted 
on trying the wet of a 600 guinea 
black coat lined with ocelot fur! 
She said: “It has to be comfort- 
able—I want to do my gardening 
in it..—Jupy FALLon, on British 
Broadcasting Co program “In Town 
Tonight.” 


COMMON SENSE—8 

“Funny thing how common sense 
is so uncommon,” opined Uncle 
Dodd Buckner, after dropping in 
at our kitchen for mid-morning 
coffee Sat. “It ain’t really any- 
thing but seeing things as they 
are, and doing things as they 
should be done.”—Burton HILtIs, 
Better Homes & Gardens. 


COMPASSION—9 

The notion that faith is going to 
help me to live “successfully” or to 
attain the kind of peace of mind 
that leaves me unruffled no matter 
how many refugees sleep on the 
streets of Hong Kong is far from 
the heart of our religious tradition. 
—JANET HarBison, “The Jewels of 
Sorrow,” Presbyterian Life, 9-15-’69. 


CULTURE—10 

Culture is not just an ornament; 
it is the expression of a native 
character, and at the same time, it 
is a powerful instrument to mould 
character. The end of culture is 
right living—W Somerser MavucH- 
AM, “Thoughts on the Business of 
Life,” Forbes, 9-15-’60. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


The Federal Communications 
Commission may bring the arm of 
gov’t into the religious issue of the 
current presidential campaign. 
FCC, with power to regulate Amer 
radio-TV stations, has started re- 
ceiving complaints that some Prot- 
estant ministers who broadcast, are 
spending more and more time in 
their programs criticizing Catholi- 
cism. FCC hasn’t acted yet, but 
has the power under “equal fair- 
ness” section of the Communica- 
tions Act to require equal time for 
a discussion of the other side of 
the issue. 

Rep William Miller (R-N Y) 
ripped into the Demo Party’s 1960 
platform, saying it was “construct- 
ed by left-handed carpenters.” Mil- 
ler promptly received several pro- 
tests from left-handed carpenters. 

The First Lady next Jan 20 will 
have plenty to spend on fixing up 
the White House. Congress provid- 
ed $100,000 for refurnishing the 
mansion, including $25,000 for an 
outside paint job. The rest can be 
spent on the second and third floor 
living quarters which each First 
Lady is allowed to redecorate to 
her own taste. The formal first 
floor rooms are never changed any 
more without consultation with va- 
rious historical and fine arts 


groups. 
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DEFENSE—England—11 

The Admiralty has announced its 
plans for a second nuclear-powered 
submarine for the Royal Navy, this 
time with a British power plant.— 
Manchester Guardian. 


DRINK—Drinking—12 

It is intellectual dishonesty to 
say that alcohol is a food, for there 
is no storage, no growth repair or 
development, and it decreases the 
performance. — Dr Lester KEYSER, 
Southern Methodist Univ. 


EDUCATION—13 

Aristotle defined an educated 
man as one who got pleasure and 
pain from “proper objects.” In his 
Ethics he wrote: “Men should have 
been trained straight from their 
childhood to receive pleasure and 
pain from proper objects, for this 
is the right education.” This would 
mean preferring Caruso to Elvis 
Presley, Shakespeare over Mickey 
Spillane, Plato over Playboy or Ad- 
am. Among these "proper objects” 
are surely the love of God, freedom 
of the mind, the study of man, 
good scholarship, good habits of 
work, aesthetic appreciation, love 
of art, good reading, all the values 
that undergird our western civili- 
zation and culture. These are 
among the excellent and enduring 
values of our free life. And educa- 
tion means caring for these things 
and serving them.—H Ricwarp Ras- 
MusSON, “Education for the Whole 
Man,” New Outlook, 9-’60. 


ELECTION—14 

Everyone is so busy discussing 
the religious issue that it’s hard to 
remember it isn’t in the presiden- 
tial campaign at all. — SENaToRr 
Soarer, Chicago Daily News Syn- 
dicate. 


@ 
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It seems that a new magazine is 
born every minute—well, almost. 
One, Midway, published by the 
Univ of Chicago Press, had 10,000 
subscribers with its 3rd _ edition. 
Mrs Felice Holton, editor, chooses 
from all the journals and books 
Published by the Press and re- 
prints them in full in Midway. 

Another new periodical called the 
Century Gazette will carry ads on- 
ly for firms 100 yrs old or more, 
who wish to advertise products 
which have been on the market at 
least that long. Comment from 
Horizons in which this item ap- 
peared: “Progress-phooey. Talk 
about exclusive.” 

Also in Horizons an article by 
William K Zinsser protests the in- 
vasion of privacy by TV, publica- 
tions, and advertisers. He quotes 
the detailed accounts of all the ills 
of prominent people, and reports 
on TV programs, such as “Queen 
for a Day” and “Divorce Court,” 
which thrive on the sordid woes of 
the contestants. 

Mr Zinsser berates the TV com- 
mercials for exposing the private 
details of living and bodily func- 
tions, and says that most of the 
defenses that once surrounded the 
toddler who can turn a knob can 
watch Mr Aspirin knock at the 
door of the duodenum, or Mr Lax- 
ative hurrying toward the colon. 
Invasion of privacy is big business 
Says Mr Zinsser, and he is against 
it. And so are we. 


James W Culliton, Dean of the 
School of Commerce of Notre 
Dame Univ, has a gripe, too, which 
he airs in Printers’ Ink. His com- 
plaint is against advertisers and 
he says this is his chance to “talk 
back” to those who do not use good 
advertising. By good advertising he 
means that which induces people 
to think favorably about a product 
and want to buy it. In more and 
more cases recently, he says he 
simply hasn’t bought one that he 
might have tried, or has quit one 
he has been buying because of ob- 
jectionable advertising. He cites 
the habitual use of meaningless 
words, particularly ONLY. The use 
of the phrase “never before at 
prices so low,” when everybody 
knows that prices were much lower 
in the past, is insulting, he says. 
He criticizes the Volksvagon ads 
for tying in with beatnicks and 
double talk, for he thinks that 
Volksvagon has built up a better 
image. He lists quite a number of 
products which are suffering from 
bad advertising. 

This writer heartily agrees with 
Mr Culliton, having quit buying a 
certain brand of toothpaste and 
tissue because of irritating adver- 
tising. And here’s a tip to any of 
the media who may read. Women 
discuss these things at their gab- 
ble-gobble-and-git meetings, and 
quite often develop a block boycott 
against those products. 


Que 
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FAITH—15 

Small faith will take you to 
heaven but great faith will bring 
heaven to you.—Baptist Beacon. 


GAMBLING—16 

King’s College (now Columbia) 
was founded thru lottery proceeds. 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton ob- 
tained much needed funds the 
same way. A peculiarity about the 
money for Princeton was that it 
was obtained thru a Connecticut 
grant—OswaLp Jacosy, “Gambling 
Was Once Respectable,” Saturday 
Review, 9-3-’60. 


HABIT—17 

Shopping with a neighbor re- 
cently, I was curious when, after 
selecting a ham with great care, 
she had the butcher cut it into two 
pieces. When I asked why, she 
said, “I don’t know. My mother al- 
ways did it this way and she’s 
such a wonderful cook that I’ve 
always done the same.” Later, thru 
curiosity, she asked her mother. 

“Well,” the old lady smiled, “I 
never had a pan that was big 
enough."—-W O W Mag, Woodmen 
of ‘the World. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—18 

It is not enough merely to talk 
to one another and listen to one 
another. We must live together in 
that fellowship of love where there 
are no condemnations, no _ suspi- 
cions, no rivalry but a life of peace, 
joy and love—F M Dobsras, “Ecu- 
menical Motifs in the Theology of 
the ‘Unity of Bohemian Brethren’,” 
Ecumenical Review, 7-’60. 


Que 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—19 
Our society has erected such a 
bulwark of legal protection around 
children that they are virtually im- 
mune from punishment other than 
that administered by law. As a re- 
sult, recourse to law has become 
progressively frequent in cases of 
juvenile transgressions which were 
ence handled speedily, if primi- 
tively, in the home or on the spot 
by the aggrieved adult at no cost 
to the taxpayer and with no last- 
ing harm to the child. There was 
a day when the woodshed, not the 
courtroom, was the common arbi- 
trating ground—Jos B STEPHENs, 
“Police or Paddle?” Lion Mag, 9-’60. 


KNOWLEDGE—20 


Knowledge is much more nearly 
a way of finding out things than 
it is a collection of things that 
have been found out. At the very 
least knowledge is fluid, constantly 
changing, always growing but al- 
Ways subject to revision even 
though the revision sometimes in- 
volves the abandonment of firmly 
held opinions——Lovis P HAMMETT, 
Chemical & Engineering News. 


LANGUAGE—21 


Now and then while trying to 
think of the right word, I remem- 
ber an incident in Brazil. Riding 
ky night along a jungle road, I 
asked whether they had owls there. 
The interpreter could not think of 
the Portuguese word for owl, but 
he conveyed the question: “Do you 
have here the large predaceous 
bird with big eyes which flies by 
night silently?” They do.— WHEELER 
McMILLEN, Farm Jnl. 


, 


» 
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LAUGHTER—22 

If only men could be induced to 
laugh more they might hate less, 
and find more serenity here on 
earth. If they cannot worship to- 
gether, or accept the same laws, or 
tolerate the wonderful diversity of 
thought and behavior and physique 
with which they have been blessed, 
at least they can laugh together.— 
MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE, “Another 
World Shortage — Humor,” N Y 
Times Mag, 9-11-’60. 


LIFE—Living—23 

To hear always, to think always, 
to learn always, it is thus that we 
live truly; He who aspires to noth- 
ing, and learns nothing, is. not 
worthy of living. — Sir ARTHUR 
Hetps, United Mine Workers Jnl. 


LOVE—24 

There are no two ways of loving 
when you love truly; when you 
have said simply “I love you,” you 
have said everything—Sacua GuI- 
try, Paris Match, France (QUOTE 
translation). 


MACHINE AGE—25 

Perhaps one of the major ad- 
vantages of the punched card is 
that it provides good communica- 
tion between men and machines— 
the punched holes being read by 
the machines, and the printing 
along the top of the card being 
read by the humans.—RicHarp G 
CANNING, “Electronic Data for Busi- 
ness and Industry,” New Yorker. 


MORALE—26 

Morale is when your hands and 
feet keep on working when your 
head says it can’t be done-——Adm 
Ben MOREEL, Forbes. 


scrap book 


JAMES BOSWELL was born in 
Edinburgh, son of a judge, Lord 
Auchinleck. He was educated at 
the Univ of Edinburgh for the 
law. When he was 23 years old, 
he met Samuel Johnson, the 
great lexicographer, who was 
then 53. Boswell traveled much, 
had many romances, and was a 
tireless seeker after celebrities. 
He wrote political pamphlets, 
and many articles for maga- 
zines. 


His friendship with Johnson 
lasted more than 20 years. He 
went on a Scottish tour with 
him which he described in 


“Tour to the Hebrides.” After 
Johnson’s death, Boswell wrote, 
in 1785, his great biography, 
which he called “more of a 
Life than any work that had 
yet appeared.” It was an inti- 
mate picture, a dramatic nar- 
rative, full of incidents and 
conversations with great men 
of the day, of which he had 
first hand knowledge. As a 
journalist he knew that John- 
son would appear at his best 
in the company of his contem- 
poraries. On his title page he 
described his work: 


“exhibiting a view of litera- 
ture and the literary men in 
Great Briton for near half a 
century.” 
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John Keats, one of England’s 
greatest poets, was the son of a 
livery stable keeper. After school- 
ing, he was apprenticed to a sur- 
geon. He made the acquaintance of 
Leigh Hunt and of a literary cir- 
cle. Giving up surgery, he devoted 
all his time to writing poetry. “En- 
dymion,” his first big work, was 
adversely criticized by some. But 
he went on to write many poems 
unequalled for melodic beauty and 
rich imagery. “Ode to a Nightin- 
gale” and “Ode to a Grecian Urn” 
are among the most beautiful. He 
fell ill of “consumption,” went to 
Italy for recovery, but died at the 
age of 26. His career was tragically 
brief. Following is an excerpt from 
his “Ode to Autumn.” 


Seasons of mist and mellow fruit- 
fulness! 

Close bosom-friend of the matur- 
ing sun; 

Conspiring with him how to load 
and bless 

With fruit the vines that round 
the thatch-eaves run; 

To bend with apples the moss’d 
cottage-trees 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to 
the core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the 
hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel; to set bud- 
ding more, 

And still more, 
the bees, 


later flowers for 


Gum 
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OBSCENITY—27 

Sales volume of mail-order ob- 
scenity has doubled over the last 
5 yrs. Unless it is checked it can 
double again over the next 4 yrs. 
This could mean that, as early as 
1963, we could expect 1 schoolage 
child out of every 18 to be the 
target of this brutal business.— 
ARTHUR E SUMMERFIELD, U S Post- 
master Gen’l, “The Smut Racket,” 
Optimist Mag, 9-’60. 


ORIGIN—Business—28 

Busy, from which business is de- 
rived, is as thoroughly Germanic: 
a word as one can find in the lan- 
guage. It goes back to the Anglo- 
Saxon bysig, and has such cognates 
as the Danish bezig, and the Low 
German besig. Bisigan in Anglo- 
Saxon means to employ or to fa- 
tigue, and the Norwegian base 
means to toil. The word has a 
variety of meanings. The most 
common is “that which busies, or 
engages time, att’n, or labor, as a 
principal serious concern or inter- 
est.” The term has lost the old 
sense of “quality or state of being 
busy,” and for this meaning we 
now spell the word “busyness.”— 
Phoenix Flame, hm, Phoenix Metal 
Cap Co. 


PERSONALITY—29 

Some industries today consider 
as important as your technological 
skills and training, your social at- 
titude and personality. One indus- 
trial leader said to me when check- 
ing on a certain student: “We can 
train him in our methods of re- 
search, but we can’t re-train his 
attitudes or remake his personal- 
ity..—Rev H RicHarp RASMUSSON, 
“Education for the Whole Man,” 
New Outlook, 9-’60. 





















Week of Oct 23-29 


National Flower Week 


Oct 23—110 yrs ago (1850) women 
from 9 states—and a few men—at- 
tended a women’s rights conven- 
tion in Worcester, Mass. Lucy 
Stone and Mrs Pauline Wright 
were the principal organizers of a 
national committee to further the 
cause. . . 50 yrs ago (1910) Blanche 
S Scott of Ft Wayne, Ind, was the 
lst woman to make an airplane 
flight by herself. She rose to a 
height of 12 ft. . . 45 yrs ago (1915) 
25,000 women marched in New 
York City demanding the right to 
vote in all 48 states. 


Oct 24—United Nations’ Day... 
160 yrs ago (1800) the ist patent 
for a telegraph in the U S was re- 
ceived by Johnathon Grout, Jr, of 
Belchertown, Mass. It was a sig- 
naling system, operated from hill- 
top to hilltop between Martha's 
Vineyard and Boston, sighted by 
telescope. . . 15 yrs ago (1945) Sec’y 
of State, James F Byrnes, an- 
nounced in Wash that the Charter 
of the UN was in force. 


Oct 25—St Crispin’s Day, patron 
saint of shoemakers. . . 160 yrs ago 
(1800) b Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay, English statesman, histori- 
an, and essayist. . . 135 yrs ago 


(1825) b Johann Strauss, the 
Younger, Austrian composer and 
musician. . . 70 yrs ago (1890) b 


Floyd Bennett, Amer air pilot, who 
flew with Commander Byrd over 
the North Pole. He was awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 





Oct 26—135 yrs ago (1825) the 
Erie Canal, lst of man made wa- 
terways of the U S was opened for 
traffic. . . 85 yrs ago (1875) entire 
business section of famous Vir- 
ginia City, Nev, was wiped out by 
fire, and 10,000 gold miners left 
homeless. 


Oct 27—Navy Day, always cele- 
brated on the birthday of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, one-time Ass’t Sec’y 
of the Navy. . . 35 yrs ago (1925) 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of N Y 
was introduced over station WJZ. 
Josef Hofman and Dr Walter Dam- 
rosch participated. 


Oct 28—Patuways is predicated 
on a 5-10-year cycle. So happens, 
this day drew a blank. 


Oct 29—220 yrs ago (1740) b 
James Boswell, English writer and 
biographer of Samuel Johnson, at 
Edinburgh, Scotland (see scrap 
BOOK). . . 165 yrs ago (1795) birth 
of John Keats, English poet, called 
the “Poet’s Poet” (see GEM BOX)... 
125 yrs ago (1835) the Morse Al- 
phabet Code was patented. . . 20 
yrs ago (1940) the list peacetime 
compulsory military service in the 
U S was inaugurated when Sec’y of 
War, Henry L Stimson, drew No 
158 from a bowl in the War Dep't 
Auditorium in Washington. 


Quilé 
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POPULATION—30 

World population is growing at 
the rate of 45 million per yr, but 
famine alone kills more than 10 
million people annually.—Horizons, 
syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. 


PRICE—Control—31 

Among at least % of the people 
of the world, goods bought and 
sold seldom have a fixed price. The 
price paid is determined only after 
negotiations between buyer and 
seller, and when the parties wish to 
keep a price secret between them- 
selves, they carry on negotiations 
in a finger code under cover of a 
blanket or shawl. Prices for rugs in 
Persia and rubies in Burma are 
settled by the two men squeezing 
each other’s hand beneath a table 
or a piece of cloth—Sunshine Mag. 


PROBLEMS—32 

He stopped griping when his boss 
sent him this memo: 

“Be thankful for problems, for if 
we didn’t have them you wouldn’t 
be here and if they were less diffi- 
cult some one with less ability 
would have your job.”—‘“Personnel 
Anecdotes,” Personnel Administra- 
tion, 7/8-’60. 


RELIGION—33 

The day will come, tho perhaps 
not in our life time, when the 
knowledge transmitted to our 
grandchildren in school will include 
a basic understanding of the 
world’s religions. — Editorial, Na- 
tion’s Schools. 


Qué 
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RESOURCES—34 

Americans have used up more of 
the world’s resources in the past 4 
decades than-all the people of the 
world used in the 4,000 yrs of re- 
corded history up to 1914.—Vancr 
Packard, The Waste Makers. 


SELF—Betterment—35 

What we are suffering from to- 
day, for all the comparative pros- 
perity of our internal economy, is 
a widespread belief that a man’s 
first and indeed sole duty is to pur- 
sue his own self-interest and better 
himself. — ARTHUR BRYANT, IIlus- 
trated London News. 


SHARING—36 

Two young hikers were going 
thru a part of the country where 
water seemed scarce. Upon inquiry, 
a@ man led them down a little path 
where, under overhanging leaves, a 
clear spring bubbled up. As the 
boys refreshed themselves, the man 
told them how he had discovered 
the spring many yrs ago. He had 
scraped away moist. leaves to find 
a little pool of very cold water. He 
feared to reveal the discovery. 

“But my fears were all for noth- 
ing,” laughed the man. “The more 
the neighbors used the spring, the 
more water there was for me. If I 
were young and starting out like 
you, I’d never be afraid to share all 
the good things life gave to me. 
They yield more for being shared 
with others.”—Spratt Messenger. 


SPECIALISTS—37 

A soc’y composed only of special- 
ists would soon collapse, for no- 
body would be left with the over- 
all view—nobody who could see the 
woods as well as the trees.—Sruarr 
Cuase, Think. 


) 


p 


oo. 


Tempo of th wWimes 


Never 
state assembled at one place be- 
fore. Never has such an event oc- 
curred in any country at a time 
when it should be free of outside 
distractions to settle the business 
of its own gov't. The presidential 
candidates are .being relegated to 
the sidelines for 2 wks while the 
limelight plays on the world drama 
being enacted at the UN. Which is 
exactly the way Khrushchev plan- 
ned it. When he invited himself 
and dragged along his satellite 
puppets, it became necessary for 
heads of other nations to attend 
also, 


Unwelcome, unwanted, the 2 
avowed enemies of the U S came 
to our country, put a heavy, costly 
burden upon the U S for their 
shelter and safety. These measures 
of comfort and protection have 
been received,’ not with gratitude, 
but with flagrant abuse of the ob- 
ligations of guests. Much discord, 
violence and unspeakable breaches 
of decent conduct have occurred. 
This is wonderful Communist prop- 
aganda to peoples of the world who 
will not get a true perspective. 
Complete silence by the people and 
no coverage by publicity agencies 
except on business in the UN would 
have been the greatest rebuke. 


However, Khrushchev has been 
thwarted in the Congo by Hammar- 
skjold; in the UN by the election 
of Henry Boland of Ireland as 
pres; and by the plea of the 14 
new African nations to the UN to 


have so many chiefs of 





keep the cold war out of their 
new-born countries. The Latin- 
Amer delegates have seen the open 
alliance of Khrushchev and Castro. 
They have only to look at the fate 
of the satellites to realize what 
could happen to them. By preced- 
ing Khrushchev before the UN, 
Eisenhower’s strong, straightfor- 
ward talk was a strategic victory. 
Khrushchev will have his turn to- 
morrow and what he has in his 
bag of tricks no one knows at this 
moment. 


Mr K is believed to be an asset 
to Nixon. His behavior has en- 
hanced the prestige of Lodge. There 
is resentment toward Kennedy for 
insistence upon our weakness which 
is an aid to Khrushchev. The can- 
didates have said nothing new in 
this period of doldrums. Their |st 
debate on Monday, the 26th, will 
be strongly affected by what Mr K 
does between now and then. 


If the chief concern of the Amer 
people is to choose a leader best 
able to cope with the Communists 
and keep peace with purposeful ac- 
tions, this will be their opportunity 
to appraise the 2 candidates. By 
the time you read this, you will 
have some of the answers. 


ad 
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LZ 
The visitors whom I most dis- 
like 
Are those who, when they’re 
going, 
Stand in the door and talk 
some more 
About the things discussed 
before, 
And start my temper showing. 
—CarL L Sraper, Pen-Prints. 
38 
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THANKFULNESS—39 

Cheerful tempers mfr solace and 
joy out of very unpromising mat’l. 
They are the magic alchemists 
which extract sweet essences out 
of bitter herbs, like the dear old 
colored saint in the smoky hut 
who was “Glad of anything to 
make a smoke with,” and, tho she 
had but two teeth, thanked God 
that they were “opposite each oth- 
er."—ARTHUR T Prerson, Alliance 
Witness. 


TIME—40 

Time is a breedy creature; the 
minutes propagate hrs, the hrs be- 
get days, the days raise huge fami- 
lies of months, and before we know 
it we are crowded out of this sweet 
life by mere surplus of time’s off- 
spring.—CHRISTOPHER MoRLEy, quot- 
ed in Ohio Bell Mag, Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. 


VALUES—41 

Grandpa Hillis reminds us that 
people who have no values have no 
value. — Burton Hits, Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


Que 
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VALUES—42 

A man in his living room has: 
news of the whole world, brought 
by improved systems of transpor- 
tation and communication. Com- 
mon men in all countries have 
more interest in other nations than. 
ever before. Burmese farmers now 
discuss the affairs of Hollywood; 
men and women in the Tennessee 
mountains worry about what is 
happening in Tibet. Men hearing 
about new ways look again at the 
old, familiar ways. The right no 
longer is obvious. The hold of tra- 
dition is weakened, and men are 
left uncertain and disturbed. Ev- 
erywhere men ask, “What are the 
real values of life? How can we 
preserve the values we know in a 
world we cannot foresee?” — Dr 
Ro.re LANIER Hunt, “This Kind of 
World,” Internat’l Jnl of Religious 
Education, 9-’60. 


WEATHER—43 

A majority of a group of U S 
weathermen, questioned by a Sci- 
ence Service poll, believe weather 
control or modification in the form 
of increased or decreased rain and 
prevention of hail and lightning is 
possible within 10 to 15 yrs—Dr 
Rocer W TrveEspDAIL, Rotarian. 


WOMEN—Problems—44 

Modern women have a problem. 
They want to have a good time 
before settling down, so they don’t 
want to marry before they’re 30. 
But on the other hand they don’t 
dare admit to being more than 30 
before they marry—Revue, Munich 
(Quote translation). 


WOMEN—45 

No obligation is paid more 
promptly or willingly than what a 
woman believes she owes to her- 
self—Gro M Dopson, Wall St Jnl. 
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WORRY—46 

The Bureau of Standards in 
Washington .. tells us that a 
dense fog covering 7 city blocks 
100 ft deep is composed of some- 
thing less than 1 glass of water. 


YEARS—48 
Professor: If I talk too long it’s 
because I forgot my watch and 
there is no clock in the room. 
Student: There’s a calendar be- 


‘That amount of water is divideq “imd you. — “News and Views,” 
into some 60 thousand million tiny MCA, 7-’60. 

drops. Not much there! Yet when 

those minute particles settle down YOUTH—49 


over the city or countryside they 
‘can blot out practically all vision. 
A cup full of worry does just about 
the same thing. We forget to trust 
‘God. The tiny drops of fretfulness 
‘close around our thoughts and we 
are submerged without vision.—Dr 
A PURNELL BAILEY, syndicated fea- 
ture, “Bread of Life.” 





Li 
Early to bed 
And early to rise 
And you'll never have red 
In the whites of your eyes. 
—Manning (Ia) Monitor. 47 
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Our survival depends not only 
upon how much knowledge we give 
youth, but how effectively youth 
learns to apply that knowledge to 
the common problems of humanity 
and to his own behavior when 
faced with choices—Dr Sysm K 
RicHarpson, San Fernando Valley 
State College, “Children in an An- 
xious World,” Nat’l Education Ass’n 


Jnl, 9-’60. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


A man who was a stranger in 
town was taken to a dance at a 
Deaf and Dumb hospital by a doc- 
tor friend of his. 

“But how on earth can I ask a 
deaf and dumb girl to dance?” he 
asked. 

“Just smile and bow to her,” ex- 
plained the doctor, who had done 
it betore. 

So the young man picked out a 
pretty girl, smiled and bowed to 
her, and away they danced. They 
danced not only one dance but 
three, and he was on the point of 
asking her for another dance when 
a strange man approached his fair 
partner and said lovingly: “Darl- 
ing, when are we going to have 
another dance? It’s been over an 
hour since I danced with you.” 

“I don’t know, dear,” said the 
girl tenderly. “I don’t know how to 
get away from this deaf and dumb 
idiot!”—MarGERY BARTLETT. a 


“ ” 


During the 2nd of two cruises in 
the Western Pacific in less than 15 
mo’s, a storekeeper 3rd class made 
the remark that best described the 
feeling of the crew. When asked if 
he planned on re-enlisting or join- 
ing another branch of the services 
when his present enlistment was 
up he repl’d, “Nope. When this 
hitch is up, I’m not even going to 
join a church for fear they might 
go on a crusade!”—Garry O AULT, 
True. b 
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I Laughed At This One 


BERTHA BOHANNON 

This conversation was over- 
heard on a street corner. 

“I ain’t goin’ to vote for that 
man runnin’ for Mayor.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t like his 
platform!” 

“Bill, don’t you know that 
platforms are just like dey is 
on a street car—dey ain’t to 
Stand on, dey is just to git 
in by.” 

= aa 


a7 


Angry Man: “Why did you tax 
me $8.00 for my goat?” 

Tax Adjuster: “Well, keep him 
out of the street. The law says, ‘For 
private possessions bounding and 
a-butting on public property, $2.00 
a running foot.”—James J KELLY. c 

A drunk visited a Federal Re- 
serve Bank and was permitted to 
see the furnace where Uncle Sam 
burns worn-out, paper money. He 
watched the neat little bundles of 
fives, tens and twenties being 
poured into the incinerator as a 
guard explained that a half-million 
dollars was being burned that day. 
Goggley-eyed, the drunk §stag- 
gered home and fell into a semi- 
swoon on the sofa. When his wife 
asked him where he had been the 
drunk drooled, “I was visiting a 
relative—boy has he got a cook- 
out!”—RUSSELL NEWBOLD. d 
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A sign on a butcher shop in Lon- 
don proclaims proudly: “We make 
sausage for Queen Elizabeth.” On 
a rival shop across the street is 
another sign: “God save the 
Queen.”—Sunshine Magazine. 

Seen on the back of a small Ger- 
man car in Dallas: “No honk. The 
hurrier I go, the behinder I get.” 
—U Pil. 

At a recent convention a sign 
had been erected near the speakers’ 
platform. It read: “Do not photo- 
graph the speakers when they are 
addressing the audience. Shoot 
them as they approach the plat- 
form.”—Seng Fellowship News. 

In Macon, Ohio, a sign in a gen’l 
store states: “No more credit until 
we get our outs in.” — American 
Mercury. 

As an antidote to the aggressive 
mottoes adorning the walls of ad- 
joining offices, one N Y minor exec 
hung on his the following: “They 
said it couldn’t be done—so I didn’t 
try.”"—Woolery Digest. 

Sign in the garden of the mission 
at Capistrano: “Do not write on 
the cactus.”—Wall St Journal. 

Police stopped a young man on 
a motorcycle in Arlington, Va, for 
using this improper license. tag: 

State of Necessity 
DX-74431 
Expiration Date 
(When caught) 
—Omaha World Herald. 


re 
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A sign at the edge of Carlisle on 
U S 41: “Drive slowly—one HEARSE 
town.”—Indianapolis Star. 


“ ” 


Sign in a hotel shower: “Keep 
that song in your heart — these 
walls are thin.” — Ivern Boyett, 
Spotlight. 


Merritt Parkway sign in Conn: 
“Don’t put your elbow out too far 
—it may go home in another car.” 
—JEROME Beatty, Jr, Saturday Re- 
view. 


From a shop window in the 
Strand, London: 

On parle Francais 

Si Parla L’Italiano 

Legal Gentlemen Understood. 
— PETERBOROUGH, Daily Telegraph, 
London. 


Nothing, it seems, makes Alas- 
kans more happy than the fact 
that their state exceeds Tex in size. 
In a restaurant in Nome, I noticed 
this sign on the wall: “Clam Chow- 
der, 50c. Texas-size bowl, 25c.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 
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Improvement? 


A new, improved gourmet dog 
food contains even a touch of gar- 
lic-—News item. 


My Rover is a honey, 
He has no pedigree, 

And think of all the money 
His food is saving me. 


He doesn’t pine and sicken, 
He doesn’t sulk all day 
Because he gets no chicken 

Or prime ribs or filet. 


He’s satisfied with dog food 
Of any common sort, 

I think he could eat hog food, 
Or worse, if this were short. 


You ought to see the light of 
His eyes, the way he’ll beg 
For just a teeny bite of 
The passing postman’s leg. 


No gourmet food for Rover, 
With garlic, need I fear. 

Our friendship would be over, 
I wouldn’t want him near. 
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The reservation clerk of a big 
hotel chuckled recently when he 
read a letter from a prospective 
client, which asked, “Do you have 
any accommodation where I can 
put up with my wife?”—Harvey 
Day, Illustrated Wkly of India. e 


Dee 
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Thoroughly steeped in ethics, a 
physician always insisted on the 
presence of a third party in the 
room whenever he examined a fe- 
male patient. 

Near the close of a busy after- 
noon, he wearily motioned a couple 
into the examining room. The 
woman complained of pains in her 
lower abdomen, and submitted to 
examination reluctantly. The man 
looked on with unfeigned interest. 

When he had finished, the doc- 
tor prescribed some medicine, and 
the woman jumped up from the 
table, dressed hurriedly, and ran 
out of the room. 

“Your wife’s certainly lively,” 
commented the doctor. “She’ll be 
all right in a few days.” 

“My wife?” said the man. “I 
never saw her before, Doc. I was 
wondering why you called me in 
here with you.”—T & J Gooree. f 
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A querulous customer examined 
a cowhide jacket and demanded, 
“Are you sure this is good ma- 


terial?” “Of course,” repl’d the 
clerk. “It held the cow together.”— 
Lion Mag. g 


“ ” 


“You poor man!” said a kind old 
lady to a beggar. “And in addition 
to everything else, are you all alone 
in this world or do you have at 
least a loving wife at your side?” 

“Well, just what do you think?” 
said the beggar and stood up 
straighter, trying to look a little 
proud. “Do you think I would per- 
mit myself to be supported by 
strange women if I had a woman 
of my own to support me?”— 
Quick, Munich (Quore translation) . 
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Ada sO? 





only 
$3350 


This is a book about Tomorrow—and 
the Day After. This isn’t a volume written 
to scare the wits out of you; nor is it a 
forecast’ solely of sunny days: aliead. It is 
a realistic treatise written to help condi- 
tion you to changes before you collide sud- 
denly with them. 


Says William Morris, well-known syn- 
dicated columnist and compiler of refer- 
ence books: “Maxwell Droke has written 
a remarkable book on the future. If such a 
book had been at hand to guide me, the 
course of my life would have been smooth- 
er. 


Writes Paul Harvey, radio and televi- 


This is the 
new book by 


SHO WMP es” * 


What kind of a world will 
you—and your children — 
live in 15 or 20 years 


from now? 


Sweeping changes are coming in the world 
—not in the dim, distant future, but with- 
in your active lifetime. What should you be 
doing now to meet these conditions—and 
to help your children cope with them? 


sion commentator: “A generation that has 
come to respect the depth perception of 
Maxwell Droke as an historian will now 
see the future through his eyes. A terrific 
remedy for tired blood.” 


“Not everyone will agree with everything 
in this book,” says Maynard E. Sensen- 
brenner, Mayor of Columbus, Ohio, “fer 
it is a challenging volume. It stimulates 
thought—leads to debate—and that is De- 
mocracy in Action.” 

Charles P. Lindecamp, Principal of 
Garfield Heights High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, agrees: “This book should be on 
the ‘must’ reading list for all Americans.” 


Order your “on approval” copy today. Examine it for 10 days and 
see for yourself. Then either return the book for credit or send 
us $3.50 plus a few cents for packing and postage. (If you prefer 
to pay now, send us only $3.50 and we'll prepay postage. Same re- 
turn privilege—prompt refund assured.) 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-30, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





MorarJ1 Desal, finance minister 
of India: “We all get a little cor- 
rupted in power. I couldn’t say I 
haven’t been corrupted some. You 
have to walk through the dirt to 
get anywhere and then wash it off 
when you arrive.” 1-Q-t 


A famous old actor once told me, 
“The hardest things in the life of 
an artiste are the last 25 days of 
the month.”—BeErnarp Burer, Paris 
Match, France (Quote translation) . 

2-Q-i 


Quote does not test any products. 


Fall is bringing us back to the 
indoor kitchen. Ever alert, the mer- 
chants are making their pitch on 
new gadgets. For instance: “Are 
your cookies crumbly? Potato chips 
limp? Bread moldy? The Brisker, 
an electric breadbox marketed by 
the International Trading Co, New 
Orleans, plugs into any electric 
socket and produces just enough 
heat to eliminate dampness within 
the air-tight box and keeps mois- 
ture-allergic edibles crisp.” 

A carving knife features an ad- 
justable guide or “slicing control” 
attached parallel to the stainless 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


We only report them. 


steel, serated edge blade. The guide 
may be set for thicknesses from 
one-sixteenth to one-half inch. The 
knife is sold in 2 models—one with 
plastic handle and the other with 


handle of sterling silver 
Write Science News Letter. 

An automatic, glide-amatic, self- 
lowering toaster is now offered by 
the Procter-Silexr Corp of Philadel- 
phia. Just put the bread in, select 
a color beam for the degree of 
browning you crave. Presently, the 
toast will rise to greet you. Look 
friends, no lever to push..How soft 
can we get? 


inlay. 





